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which constitute his theme. The work is one of profound and earnest be- 
lief; yet its author shows no disposition to drop out of sight the grounds 
of modern scepticism, whether as to the authenticity or the contents of 
the canonical Gospels. Many of the points in controversy are treated 
with equal candor and ability ; while the whole tone of the treatise is 
adapted to win the reader to the writer's own elevated point of view, 
and to commend Christianity as the postulate no less of sound philoso- 
phy than of man's moral and emotional nature. The chapters com- 
prised in this last volume, though the result of long study and medi 
tation, were committed to writing during the season of infirmity and 
suffering which preceded the author's fatal illness, and therefore lacked 
his last revising touch. But they have been edited with sedulous care 
by one whose theological learning and critical skill well fitted him for 
a task so delicate, and we welcome the completion of this not inadequate 
memorial of a divine, whose name is held in loving reverence by all 
who were wont to listen to his eloquent words, or were conversant with 
his still more eloquent life. 



5. — The Federalist : a Collection of Essays, written in favor of the 
New Constitution, as agreed upon by the Fatderal Convention, Sep- 
tember 17, 1787. Reprinted from the Original Text. With an His- 
torical Introduction and Notes. By Henry B. Dawson. In Two 
Volumes. Volume I. New York : Charles Scribner. 1863. pp. 
cxxxix. and 615. 

The present crisis in American affairs has revived the fame and 
enhanced the honors of this memorable work, both at home and abroad. 
Though it needs no European sanction, we may cite with a patriotic 
pride in its enduring renown the admiring judgments of intelligent 
Englishmen. Before the war, Mr. Stuart Mill, in his Essay on Repre- 
sentative Government, had pronounced it to be "even now the most 
instructive treatise we possess on Federal Government." His eulo- 
gium has been recently followed by Professor Bernard of Oxford, in 
his Lectures on the present American War. He says, " I know no 
finer model of political writing than some of these papers " ; and Mr. 
Freeman, the author of an able and scholar-like volume on the History 
of Federal Government, the first instalment of an elaborate work which 
ought not to lose its chance of republication through an unfortunate 
title-page and the independent neutrality of certain passages, has made 
the Federalist his constant companion. 

The time has clearly come for a fresh edition. Elderly and middle- 
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aged men have no need to be reminded of the excellences of a standard 
authority like this, but every new generation in a country so prolific of 
new lights must be kept carefully informed of the existence of the old. 
Our torches must not put out the constellations. It was time, too, to 
gather up, digest, and present the array of illustration and commentary 
furnished by the gains and losses, the glories and disgraces, of three 
quarters of a century. 

This laborious task has been undertaken with a most creditable zeal 
and pursued with the most painful industry by Mr. Dawson. He has 
as yet completed only the less difficult, though perhaps the more har- 
assing, portion of his work. " In the first volume," as he says, " of 
the work, preceded by a historical and bibliographical Introduction and 
an analytical Table of Contents, will be found the entire text of The 
Federalist, with such notes only as the authors themselves appended to 
their productions." For the second, he reserves his own notes on the 
text, the marginal and other annotations of eminent men, and other 
illustrative matter. He has taken very great pains with the biblio- 
graphical section of his Introduction, and by patient investigation has 
collected a mass of information respecting the various editions of the 
Federalist. He has even furnished his readers with literal copies of 
the several title-pages. Certainly he has not erred in underrating the 
value of minute detail. The elements of the singular dispute about the 
authorship of certain of the papers are stated at length, but the discus- 
sion of the conflicting claims is postponed to the other volume. This is 
inconvenient to the reader, as well as unjust to the editor himself ; the 
latter being obliged to hint at his own opinion without establishing 
it, and the former to suspend his judgment till he can collate the two 
volumes. Indeed, the chief objection to which in several places this 
Introduction is open, is the separation of question from solution, and of 
assertion from evidence. 

The matter of chief moment in this volume was the choice of a text. 
And here Mr. Dawson's principle and practice are very simple and 
very strict. He rejects (with the exception of patent typographical 
errors) whatever he does not find in the papers as originally printed ; 
departing in this, both as to phrase and arrangement, from all the pre- 
vious collective editions. But the rule is more simple in statement 
than easy of application. The greater part of the work was first pub- 
lished in New York newspapers. These numbers were again printed 
(with some " few and trivial " alterations in the text, and more consid- 
erable changes in the order) in March and May, 1788, in two volumes ; 
in the second of which appeared also, for the first time, the last eight 
papers of the series. Thus the original text was to be sought for in 
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two different quarters. Mr. Dawson prints the last eight papers from the 
collective edition (McLean's) above named, but copies the others from 
the journals in which they were primarily published. He argues, in the 
first place, that the alterations in the collective editions were made with- 
out authority ; and secondly, that, even if they had Mr. Hamilton's sanc- 
tion, he had no right to give it. We cannot entirely agree with him on 
either point. It is hardly credible that Mr. Hamilton should have in- 
trusted the manuscript of his closing papers to publishers who, two 
months before, had been guilty of an unauthorized dislocation of the 
earlier ones, and had unwarrantably dared to promise in their Prospec- 
tus, that the essays would be corrected by the author. There is also 
internal evidence of something more than sufferance on Mr. Hamilton's 
part. There are signs of his hand in the paragraph which was introduced 
when Number XXXV. was transposed to Number XXIX. It may be 
found at the end of Number XXXVI. of the current editions, and will 
appear in Mr. Dawson's second volume. Apart from the appositeness 
and the genuine manner of these periods, a turn of expression, twice 
employed, " I flatter myself," reminds the reader of the opening sen- 
tence of Number XXXII. (or XXXIV. of the common editions), and 
of similar personal phrases in many of Mr. Hamilton's other papers. 
And it may be asked, what temptation was there for an editor to foist 
in a forgery so useless to himself and so sure of being instantly de- 
tected? Mr. Hamilton's prospective prohibition, in 1801, of any altera- 
tion of the original text, proves little or nothing against the McLean 
edition of 1788, which, for aught that appears, may in his view have 
contained the original text. At all events, his previous (to our 
mind, almost certain) sanction of that edition must qualify the sense 
of his later injunction. Unless, then, the editor has confirmatory ma- 
terial in reserve, his first point will hardly be established beyond ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Dawson's second point is, that the authors themselves had no 
right to vary the text or arrangement of their essays. He does not, if 
we properly understand him, deny the right of an author, in an aver- 
age or ordinary case, to revise and perfect his work, after it has under- 
gone the inquisition of public criticism. He would not forbid a writer 
to avail himself, in a second edition, of corrections suggested by readers 
of the first. But he does contend that the Federalist, having been writ- 
ten to convert public opinion, and having measurably converted it, had 
become a sort of public document, the property of the people, who had 
given a quid pro quo in surrendering their prejudices to its reasonings. 
Lest, however, we may misrepresent an argument which does not con- 
vince us, we quote a portion of his statement of it. The Federalist, he 
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says, " was no longer an executory writing ; it had been executed, 
in spirit if not in fact ; and as well might the five distinguished men, 
or any of them, who had reported the Declaration of Independence, 
have undertaken, covertly, to ' correct ' that instrument weeks after its 
publication, or at any time after it had passed beyond their control, by 
their submission of it to the House, as the three who had submitted the 
Faideralist, or any of them, to withdraw that paper, or any part of it, 
covertly, from before the People, for ' correction ' or for any other 
purpose." (pp. lxii., lxiii.) The parallel thus sketched between an 
argument to the people and a contract strikes us as altogether too arti- 
ficial. To consider it in detail would lead us too far. It is sufficient to 
remark here, that, whether we do or do not grant the pertinency of this 
technical distinction, the indisputable fact that the differences between 
the two appeals to the public were too slight to affect any man's con- 
victions, nullifies the conclusion drawn from that distinction. As to the 
parallel with the Declaration of Independence, — the framers of that 
instrument were merely the agents or trustees of the Congress which 
commissioned them. Their duty ended, once for all, when they sub- 
mitted their report ; and the title to that document vested in the body 
to which it was addressed. The honors of authorship might remain ; 
but the last pretension to control was gone. The writers of the Feder- 
alist had accepted no such trust and made no such surrender. 

Mr. Dawson's further argument that, in a joint offer of terms to other 
parties, neither of the associates had a right to alter his share in the 
offer, without the consent of the other two, urged, as it is, even to points 
of order and style, seems to us not more convincing than that which we 
have just considered. It is altogether unlikely that either of the three 
imagined that he must ask the imprimatur of the others for every 
trivial correction or immaterial transposition he might wish to make. 
Reasonable men 'enter into reasonable partnerships. This partnership 
probably never ran into such remote channels. 

In such questions it is hopeless to draw a necessary and infallible 
line. Circumstances must alter cases. For literary, antiquarian, and 
historical uses, we admit that it is often extremely desirable not to lose 
even a single letter of the primitive text of a standard book ; and we are 
indebted to Mr. Dawson for the anxious care with which he, has disin- 
terred the original Federalist. We might, indeed, have preferred to 
retain the McLean text and order, with the addition of all other read-- 
ings at the bottom of the page ; though it would not have disturbed us 
to see Mr. Madison's later corrections in the body of the text. But the 
editor had a right to his own method ; and we should have little to 
except to, had he only adopted the rule usually followed by editors of 
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the ancient classics ; which is, to sift the textual variations in foot-notes 
brought as near to the admitted readings as possible. The rejection of 
the McLean arrangement of the papers, after that order has been fol- 
lowed in all the " modern " editions, will subject those who have occa- 
sion to verify a past citation to some, as we think, unnecessary incon- 
venience. The editor can yet, however, reduce this inconvenience, by 
inserting at the head of each paper, together with his own numeration, 
that of the McLean edition. The comparative table, appended to the 
Introduction, though very serviceable in this regard, is not all that the 
reader wants. 

The two most important editions, since that of the McLeans, are that 
of Hopkins in 1802, and that of Gideon in 1818. We presume, though 
we are not aware that Mr. Dawson decides the point, and we have not 
within reach the book itself, that the former of these has furnished the 
received text for the essays of Hamilton and Jay. The latter is un- 
questionably the authority followed by all subsequent editions as to 
Madison's papers, which are stated by Gideon to have been corrected 
by the author himself. Mr. Dawson utterly rejects the variations in 
the Hopkins edition, for want of sufficient proof of their having been 
authorized by Mr. Hamilton ; but he promises a notice in his second 
volume of the more considerable of them. He also rejects Mr. Madi- 
son's emendations in the Gideon edition, on the ground that the text 
was beyond his control. We suppose that, in this case also, the diver- 
gences will be pointed out in the forthcoming notes. Whether Mr. 
Madison had a right to improve his own handiwork or not, his emenda- 
tions may have a critical and exegetical value. We have not very 
minutely compared his earlier with his later text ; but unless he took 
greater liberties with his essays than would seem to be likely, we should 
be slow to apply the harsh word " mutilation " to the changes he made. 
Even if minute alterations be deemed presumptuous, there is no worse 
mutilation in them than in a false tooth or a wig. Nor should it be 
forgotten that a work, which has answered its special historical purpose 
and passed into the domain of philosophy and science, is in a new sense 
the property of the public, who will have little reason to complain if 
their benefactor chooses to increase the value of his gift. We admit 
that his right is a limited one ; but the case must not be argued as if 
improvements in form and phraseology were radical perversions of the 
substantial sense, or as if there were no extant record of the precise 
original. 

Mr. Dawson has adopted a peculiar spelling for the title of his book. 
If the original orthography in the newspapers was Fcedercdist, it was 
rejected in the McLean edition, from which, in everything but the spell- 
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ing, Mr. Dawson appears to have borrowed the leading part of his 
own title-page. In the text of the book generally he adopts the current 
orthography of our day. Even in the title-page he has changed "favour" 
to " favor." If Fcederalist is Mr. Dawson's own choice, why does he 
banish the diphthong from " confederacy " and " confederate," which are 
found on the fiftieth and fifty-first pages ? 

In these observations, while we "are compelled to dissent from some 
of Mr. Dawson's conclusions, we would not be understood to call in 
question the conscientious devotion with which he has discharged his 
editorial duty. When the completion of the concluding volume shall 
have put us in possession of the valuable materials of which we have 
the pledge, it will be possible to do ampler justice to his labors. 

We must not dismiss this volume without a remark or two on the 
historical portion of the Introduction. In regard to this, considerate 
readers will not forget that Mr. Dawson's last word is yet to be spoken 
in the coming volume. He has exposed himself to some criticism by 
hazarding, in advance of his evidence, observations which, for his own 
comfort at least, would have been more wisely backed on the spot by 
plenary proof. The remarks on Mr. Jay, for instance, have, we regret 
to learn, brought on an unpleasant controversy. Into the merits of the 
dispute we do not enter, but we wonder that Mr. Dawson, after a free 
acknowledgment of the candor of Mr. Jay's disposition, should intimate 
that he could join the defenders of the Constitution, and use with them 
a common signature, " without obliging himself, necessarily, to assent, 
even by implication, to any portion of the proposed Constitution." In 
the second number of the Federalist Mr. Jay did expressly urge the 
people of the State of New York " to respect the judgment and advice 
of the Convention." It certainly seems necessary to surrender either 
his candor or his indifference. The simplest explanation would be, 
that he candidly committed himself to the cause of the Constitution. 
If Mr. Dawson had satisfactory evidence to the contrary, it was indis- 
creet to divorce his text from its supports. We have noted other 
passages to which a similar observation will apply. One may suffice. 
While we cannot but respect Mr. Dawson for the patriotism which 
leads him to assert (pp. x. and xi.) for his own State so prominent a 
place among the thirteen, the high precedence he claims for her in 
resistance to English exactions and in fidelity to the Federal Compact 
(i. e. the Articles of Confederation) was not unworthy of an immediate 
and close citation, point for point, of every authority for so honorable 
a distinction. For many readers, proof a volume off will in most cases 
be next to none. Exception has been taken, as we have perceived, to 
the intimation (p. xxiii.) that " the then imperfectly acquired knowledge 
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of the ancient republics rendered their [the writers'] illustrations to 
some extent imperfect"; but Mr. Dawson will doubtless be able to 
maintain his ground. More than one passage in the above-named work 
of Mr. Freeman strongly supports him. Why, then, divide the sugges- 
tion from its proof? To no portion of the Introduction is this question 
more pertinent, than to that which immediately precedes our last quo- 
tation. 

The Synoptical Table prefixed to the body of the work 'seems to be 
carefully drawn up, and cannot fail to be of service in the analytical 
study of the essays which follow. 

In closing this notice we are glad to turn again from partial differ- 
ences of opinion to acknowledge the editor's unwearied labors in behalf 
of a work which deserves and will reward all his zeal. 



6. — Life of Edward Livingston. By Charles Havens Hunt. With 
an Introduction by George Bancroft. New York : D. Appleton 
& Co. 1864. 8vo. pp. xxiv., 448. 

This work is a valuable addition to our historical literature, and Mr. 
Hunt deserves much credit for preparing so careful a biography of a 
man whose fame is an honor to America, but whose reputation has 
never been equal to his deserts, and has been surpassed by that of 
many of his contemporaries who were vastly his inferiors, not only in 
virtue and talents, but also in their labors for the public good. This is 
not strange, or to be complained of; for there is little to attract popular 
admiration in the nature of Livingston's claim to remembrance. His 
fame will probably always be confined to a comparatively small circle, 
but in that circle it will be pure and permanent. Although he ren- 
dered valuable service to the country as a public man on many occa- 
sions, and displayed as Secretary of State and as Minister to France 
during Jackson's administration ability of a very high order, his ca- 
reer as a statesman need not detain long the student of our history. 
He belonged to the generation which followed the Revolution, and had 
no hand in the original shaping of our institutions. The period over 
which his life extended was one marked by little greatness either in 
men or in events. To the student of our national development it is in- 
deed a period full of interest and importance, as that in which the real 
tendencies of our principles of government and of our social conditions 
were manifesting themselves, and in which our political and social or- 
ganization was gradually taking on its definite form. But the processes 
of national development were but imperfectly represented in public 



